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1  i  1 

INTRODUCTION 


The  problem  of  narcotic  drugs‘  has  an 
interest  entirely  apart  from  its  social  and 
humanitarian  aspects.  The  three  basic  trea¬ 
ties  regulating  the  traffic  in  opium  and 
dangerous  drugs  —  the  International  Opium 
Convention  of  1912  at  The  Hague,  the  Geneva 
Drug  Treaty  of  1925,  and  the  Convention  for 
Limiting  the  Manufacture  and  Regulating 
the  Distribution  of  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1931 — 
afford  a  unique  example  of  the  gradual  trans¬ 
ference  by  governments  of  certain  powers 
and  rights  once  considered  sovereign  to  two 
international  organs :  the  Permanent  Central 
Opium  Board,  created  by  the  Geneva  Drug 
Convention  of  1925;  and  the  Supervisory 
Body,  created  by  the  Narcotic  Drug  Limita¬ 
tion  Convention.  The  development  of  the 
treaties  which  created  actual  international 
control  powers,  and  the  functioning  of  these 
two  organizations  have  wide  significance. 
Certain  principles  essential  to  international 
control  have  been  explored,  and  the  resulting 
agreements  present  a  compromise  system 
which  has  operated  effectively  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time.  The  Permanent  Central  Opium 
Board  has  functioned  for  six  years,  the 
Supervisory  Body  for  eighteen  months.  The 
results  of  this  administrative  experience 
are  being  watched  with  close  attention  by 
those  concerned  with  the  problem  of  extend¬ 
ing  international  control  measures  to  other 
fields,  such  as  the  private  manufacture  and 
trade  in  arms. 

When  a  commodity  is  subjected  to  interna¬ 
tional  control,  questions  such  as  these  must 
be  answered :  What  quantity  is  to  be  manu¬ 
factured?  Who  is  to  manufacture  it?  What 
body  is  to  assure  the  consumer  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  is  manufactured  ?  By  whom  will 
national  requirements  be  determined? 

Overproduction  or  maldistribution  have  in 
recent  years  necessitated  the  control  of  sev¬ 
eral  important  commodities,  not  only  in  order 

1.  Opium  is  the  coaRiiiated  Juice  obtained  from  capsules  of 
the  Papai'er-Somrtiferum.  Morphine  is  made  from  opium ;  dia- 
cetylmorphine  (heroin),  codeine  and  other  drugrs  are  manufac¬ 
tured  from  morphine.  Cocaine  is  made  from  the  coca  leaf.  The 
word  “opium”  is  loosely  but  quite  ^nerally  used  to  refer  to  all 
narcotic  drugrs. 


to  equate  production  with  potential  consump¬ 
tion,  but  to  maintain  an  accustomed  level  of 
profits.  In  the  case  of  narcotic  drugs,  control 
of  production  is  not  an  economic  policy  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  producer,  but  a  social  policy  imposed 
through  the  force  of  public  opinion.  Over¬ 
production  of  narcotic  drugs  has  not  resulted 
in  a  glutted  market  and  falling  prices,  but  i  ? 
an  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  drug 
addiction,  which  appears  to  have  no  pre¬ 
dictable  limit. 

THE  OPIUM  PROBLEM 

Opium  may  be  used  for  smoking;  it  may 
also  be  used  as  the  raw  material  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  narcotic  drugs  indispensable  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.  Production  of 
opium  for  smoking  or  drug  manufacture  in 
excess  of  world  needs  for  medical  and  scien¬ 
tific  purposes  provides  the  supplies  which 
inevitably  reach  the  illicit  market  and  the 
addict.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  reduce 
world  production  of  raw  materials  and  fin¬ 
ished  product  to  the  quantities  needed  by 
medicine  and  science,  and  to  assure  that  in 
the  course  of  distribution  drugs  are  not  di¬ 
verted  from  legitimate  trade  channels  into 
those  of  illicit  traffic.  To  do  this,  an  approxi¬ 
mate  global  total  of  the  medical  and  scientific 
needs  of  the  world  must  be  ascertained,  and 
the  distribution  of  drugs,  both  nationally  and 
internationally,  must  be  so  regulated  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  free  course  of  legitimate 
trade ;  at  the  same  time,  drugs  must  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  reaching  any  but  licit  markets. 

COUNTRIES  PRODUCING 
RAW  OPIUM  FOR  EXPORT 

The  principal  countries  growing  raw 
opium  for  the  export  market  are  Persia,  for 
the  manufacture  of  smoking  opium,  and 
Turkey  and  Yugoslavia  for  drug  manufac¬ 
ture.  In  China  a  government  monopoly  has 
recently  been  established  controlling  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  opium  for  a  period  tenta¬ 
tively  limited  to  six  years.  Previously  all 
production  of  opium  in  China  had  been  ille¬ 
gal  ;  now  it  is  legal  in  certain  provinces.  The 
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monopoly  system  has  been  instituted  in  an 
effort  to  control  and  eventually  reduce  con- 
sumption.2  No  export  of  Chinese  opium  is 
permitted,  so  that  for  the  purpose  of  legiti¬ 
mate  international  traffic  China  need  not  be 
included  as  a  source  country  of  raw  material. 

India  will  cease  all  export  of  opium  for 
smoking  purposes  by  the  end  of  1935,  and  is 
at  present  exporting  its  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  raw  material  only  to  Great 
Britain  for  drug  manufacture.  Consequently 
India  also  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
general  export  market.  Figures  on  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  opium  have  recently  been  received 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  showing  that  a  limited 
export  trade  is  developing,  chiefly  with  Ger¬ 
many.  Production  figures  in  Manchuria,  un¬ 
der  a  form  of  government  monopoly  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  department  of  finance  of  the 
“Manchoukuo  Government,”  remain  un¬ 
known.  Bulgaria  grows  opium,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  has  until  recently  l^en 
clandestinely  manufactured  into  drugs,  in 
factories  not  licensed  by  the  government.* 
Bulgaria  has  not  yet  entered  the  legal  export 
market  for  raw  materials. 

CHIEF  DRUG  MANUFACTURING  COUNTRIES 

The  chief  drug  manufacturing  countries'* 
are  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Other  countries,  which  have 
recently  begun  manufacture  are  Czechoslo¬ 


vakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Sweden,  Yugoslavia,  the  Kwantung  Leased 
Territory,  Korea  and  Formosa.’ 

The  provisions  in  the  three  basic  treaties 
must  be  understood  to  enable  one  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  force  of  the  statement  in  the  report 
of  the  Fifth  Committee  to  the  League  As¬ 
sembly  of  1934:  “During  this  present  year 
the  operations  of  the  legitimate  drug  trade  of 
the  world  manufacture,  export,  import,  con¬ 
sumption  and  the  maintaining  of  stocks,  have 
been  conducted  for  the  first  time  in  history 
on  a  basis  of  a  world  plan  drawn  up  in  ad¬ 
vance  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  and 
legally  binding  on  all  parties  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  and  their  relations  both  with  each  other 
and  with  non-parties. 

Since  the  subject  of  this  report  is  the  inter¬ 
national  control  of  manufactured  drugs,  no 
detailed  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
control  measures  applied  to  smoking-opium.^ 
It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that,  in  contrast 
to  its  considerable  success  in  the  field  of  man¬ 
ufactured  drugs,  the  efforts  of  the  League  to 
find  a  solution  of  the  smoking-opium  problem 
have  shown  very  little  result.  The  treaty  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1912,  as 
implemented  by  the  Geneva  Opium  Smoking 
Agreement  of  1925  and  by  the  Bangkok 
Agreement  of  1931,  have  not  been  carried  out 
satisfactorily,  nor  have  adequate  administra¬ 
tive  measures  been  taken  by  the  various 
colonial  governments  concerned.’ 


ANALYSIS  OF  BASIC  DRUG  TREATIES 


THE  HAGUE  OPIUM 
CONVENTION  OF  1912 

The  Hague  Opium  Convention  of  1912  was 
the  first  of  the  drug  treaties,  and  has  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  others.  It  obliges  each 
government  to  control  the  production  and 
distribution  of  opium  within  its  territory,  to 
take  steps  to  see  that  export  to  countries 
which  have  regulations  governing  imports 
are  made  only  in  accordance  with  regula- 

2.  T.pp^nip  of  Nations,  .lf-'«Mfr<!  o/  the  Opium  Advisoru  Com¬ 
mittee.  Noremhor  lOS't.  Ptntemont  of  Thinese  Reprcsentatlv* 
to  Stib-Committoe  on  Selziiros,  November  22. 

S.  T.engne  of  Nations.  Miuntm  of  the  Opium  AdiHeorj/  Com¬ 
mittee.  May  in34.  C.317.M.142.1934.XI..  p.  39. 

4.  Prineipal  manufacturing  countries  and  quantities  manu¬ 
factured  in  1933: 

Morphine.  Of  the  twenty  countries  manufacturing  morphine, 
seven  maniifactiired  more  than  one  ton  each  (the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Prance,  Germany,  .Tapan.  Switzerland,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics),  and  the  total 
quantity  manufactured  amounted  to  27.441  kg. — i.e.,  89.13  per 
cent  of  the  reported  world  manufacture  (30.788  kg.). 

DIacetylmomhine.  Six  countries  manufactured  more  than  100 
kg  each  of  dlacetyl morphine  (heroin),  or  almost  reached  that 
^ure;  these  were  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance.  Germany,  Japan, 
Korea  and  Switzerland.  The  total  quantity  manufactured  by 
them  amounted  to  1,295  kg.,  representing  96  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
ported  world  manufacture  (1,347  kg.). 

Cocaine.  Eight  countries  manufactured  quantities  of  cocaine 
In  excess  of  100  kg.;  these  were  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Prance,  Germany,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States.  The  total  quantity  manufactured  by  these  coun¬ 
tries  amounted  to  3,775  kg.,  representing  94  per  cent  of  the  re- 
Wrted  world  manufacture  (4,010  kg.).  League  of  Nations, 
Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  Report  to  the  Council  for  year 
Of  I9J3.  C.390.M.176.1934.XI.  p.  8. 


tions  of  the  latter,  and  to  prohibit  export  to 
countries  importation  into  which  is  illegal. 
Chapter  II  of  the  1912  Convention  deals  with 
prepared  opium  used  for  smoking,  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
report.  Chapter  III  outlines  domestic  meas¬ 
ures  to  be  undertaken  to  “limit  exclusively  to 
medical  and  legitimate  purposes”  the  manu¬ 
facture,  sale  and  use  of  these  drugs,  by  con¬ 
trolling  persons  and  places  involveci  in  manu¬ 
facture,  import,  sale,  distribution  and  export. 

5.  Tt  has  N'pn  suggested  that  this  Increase  In  the  number  of 
countries  menufacturlng  dangerous  drugs  may  ho  one  of  the 
resiilta  of  the  control  system  of  the  1931  Drug  Limitation  Con¬ 
vention.  That  increase  has.  however,  not  Increased  the  world 
output. 

6a.  League  of  Nations,  Report  Puhmifted  bj/  the  Fifth  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Assemhly,  A. 61. 1934. XI..  Septembs  r  25.  1931. 

6.  “Although  the  narcotics  subject  to  the  control  comprise 
several  c.nt-'gories  of  substances,  it  was  found  that  comparison 
with  armaments,  to  be  of  any  value,  should  be  confined  to  man- 
ufacttired  narcotics.  The  question  of  raw  opium,  coca  leaves 
and  Indian  hemp  and  the  question  of  prepared  opium  (for  smok- 
irg)  were  therefore  left  on  one  side.”  League  of  Nations, 
Avalofie.t  hetu'cen  the  Problem  of  the  Traffic  in  Narcotic  Drugs 
and  that  of  Trade  in  and  Manufeteture  of  Arms,  Conf.  D.  169., 
May  4,  1933,  p.  2.  note  1. 

7.  "The  Conference  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  radical 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  practice  of  opium-smoking 
are  practicable  while  the  production  of  opium  continues  on  an 
enormous  scale  and  while  large  quantities  of  opium  are  smuggled 
Into  the  territories  of  the  Powers  concerned.”  T.eague  of  Na¬ 
tions,  Agreement  and  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  the  Sup¬ 
pression  of  Opium-Smoking  Convened  under  Article  XII  of  the 
Geneva  Opium  Agreement,  Bangkok,  C.70.M.38.1932.XI.,  p.  10. 
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The  principle  that  the  right  to  deal  in  nar¬ 
cotics  should  be  restricted  to  persons  or 
firms  specially  licensed  to  engage  in  such 
business  is  established  by  the  Convention,  but 
is  qualified  by  the  phrase,  “shall  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  adopt”®  the  requirement 
of  licenses  or  permits.  Restriction  of  the 
right  to  import  to  authorized  or  “licensed” 
persons  is  weakened  by  the  phrase  “due  re¬ 
gard  being  had  to  the  differences  in  their  con¬ 
ditions,  the  Contracting  Powers  shall  use 
their  best  endeavors.”^ 

The  governments  were  equally  cautious  in 
1912  in  committing  themselves  to  interna¬ 
tional  obligations.  Again  appears  the  quali¬ 
fication:  the  contracting  powers  “shall  use 
their  best  endeavors”  to  adopt  measures  pre¬ 
venting  the  export  of  these  drugs  except  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  the  importing 
countries.  International  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation,  showing  the  names  of  persons  in  each 
country  granted  licenses  to  import  drugs,  was 
provided  for.  But  once  more  the  provision 
was  permissive,  not  obligatory.'® 

In  Chapter  V  the  powers  took  a  bold  step 
by  agreeing  to  communicate  the  text  of  their 
laws,  and  statistical  information  about  their 
“trade,”  with  as  “many  details  and  within  a 
period  as  short  as  may  be  considered  pos¬ 
sible.”"  In  this  Chapter,  as  elsewhere,  the 
Convention  laid  down  important  principles, 
but  did  not  define  the  means  by  which  they 
should  be  carried  out. 

This  constituted  in  1912  the  extent  to 
which  sovereign  powers  would  commit  them¬ 
selves  internationally. 

GENEVA  CONFERENCE  OF  1925 

By  1924  the  increase  in  illicit  traffic  and 
consequent  widespread  addiction,  to  which 
world  attention  had  continuously  been  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  League,  led  the  governments  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  more  thoroughgoing  and 
rigid  control  than  existed  under  the  Hague 
Convention.  They  realized  in  particular  that 
some  kind  of  central  administrative  board 
should  be  set  up  to  supervise  the  course  of 
international  trade;  that  the  provisions  in 
the  Hague  Convention  requiring  control  of 
imports  and  exports  should  be  materially 
strengthened,  and  that  the  governments 
should  be  required  to  take  effective  measures 
to  limit  both  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
narcotics  to  the  amount  necessary  to  supply 
the  world’s  legitimate  needs.  The  Geneva 
Conferences  of  1924  and  1925  were  convened 


8.  I.ea^e  of  Nations.  International  Opium  Convention,  The 
Hagruo.  1912,  O.C.l  (1)  Chapter  III,  Art.  10. 

9.  Haffue  Convention  of  1912,  Chapter  III,  Article  12. 

10.  Ibid.,  Article  14. 

11.  Ibid.,  Chapter  V,  Article  21. 


to  consider  these  matters.  The  former  dealt 
exclusively  with  the  smoking-opium  problem 
and  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

At  the  1925  conference  it  was  early  agreed 
that  an  international  board  was  needed  to 
deal  with  this  problem  which  was  essentially 
international  in  scope,  but  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  shortly  appeared  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
powers  to  be  granted  to  such  a  board.  In 
discussions  preparatory  to  and  during  the 
1925  conference,  the  following  questions 
arose : 

First,  must  a  government  submit  full  and  fre¬ 
quent  statistics  to  the  board? 

Second,  should  the  board  have  the  right  to  ques¬ 
tion  these  statistics,  to  ask  for  further  details, 
to  question  discrepancies  arising  between  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  different  governments,  to  comment  on  the 
statistics  and  explanations  given? 

Third,  should  each  country  be  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  estimates  to  the  board  of  its  needs  of  drugs 
for  medical  and  scientific  use,  or  should  these  es¬ 
timates  be  made  by  the  Board?  It  had  l^en  con¬ 
ceded  that  such  estimates  must  be  available  to 
some  central  clearing  house,  so  that  standards 
might  be  obtained  against  which  information 
could  be  checked  and  a  global  total  for  world 
needs  ascertained.  Another  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  arose  over  the  question  whether  these  esti¬ 
mates  should  be  binding  on  governments,  and 
whether  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  estimates. 

Fourth,  should  the  board  be  given  the  right  to 
communicate  directly  with  governments,  and  not 
be  compelled  to  communicate  through  an  organi¬ 
zation  essentially  political  in  character  such  as 
the  Council  of  the  League?  Even  more  important 
was  the  question  whether  the  board  should  be 
given  the  right  to  make  public  the  facts  of  the 
world  situation  and  the  position  of  governments 
with  relation  to  it. 

Fifth,  would  governments  agree  in  advance  to 
follow  the  recommendation  of  the  board,  even  to 
the  point  of  imposing  an  embargo  on  exports  of 
narcotics  to  the  countries  whose  governments  re¬ 
fused  to  follow  the  board’s  recommendations? 
Authority  for  action  on  the  basis  of  information 
must  be  granted,  otherwise  the  international  or¬ 
gan  will  become  ineffective. 

Discussion  of  the 
British-American  Plan 

In  general,  the  British  and  American  dele¬ 
gations  to  this  conference  agreed  on  four 
main  points:  (1)  that  the  quantities  of  raw 
materials  produced  and  drugs  manufactured 
be  limited  to  certain  defined  amounts  con¬ 
sistent  with  medical  requirements;  (2)  that 
manufacture  be  limited  for  the  time  being  to 
the  existing  manufacturing  countries,  the 
total  to  be  divided  among  them  on  a  quota 
basis;  (3)  that  total  world  requirements  be 
established  by  means  of  annual  estimates  sub¬ 
mitted  in  advance  by  each  government;  and 
(4)  that  a  central  international  organ  be 
established  to  fix,  on  the  basis  of  the  esti¬ 
mates,  the  total  quantity  of  drugs  to  be 
manufactured  each  year,  and  each  country’s 
quota  of  manufacture.'^ 

12.  Leagiip  of  Nations.  Report  of  the  Opium  Preparatory 
mittee.  C.348.M.119.1924.XI. 
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In  effect,  the  plan  urged  by  the  British  and 
American  members  involved  the  general  par¬ 
ticipation  of  all  countries  in  a  single  system 
of  control  under  international  supervision, 
while  the  French  favored  the  traditional  idea 
of  individual  action  by  each  government  and 
reliance  on  the  national  obligation  imposed  by 
treaty  undertakings.  The  French  rejected 
direct  limitation  of  manufacture,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  it  could  not  be  effected  without  the 
system  of  control  outlined  in  the  British  and 
American  plans.  These  vie^vs  were  irrecon¬ 
cilable. 

The  discussions  at  the  conference  devel¬ 
oped  into  an  attack  on  the  British-American 
plan,  on  the  basis  of  four  main  arguments: 
some  governments  feared  undue  encroach¬ 
ment  on  national  sovereignty ;  some  were  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  injury  to  business  interests; 
some  thought  the  consumer’s  protection  was 
not  adequately  assured;  and  some  insisted 
that  the  plan  was  impracticable  and  would 
prove  a  nuisance  administratively. 

Japan  refused  to  accept  the  right  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  board  to  revise  estimates  supplied 
by  a  government.  The  governments,  it  ar¬ 
gued,  should  retain  sufficient  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  the  board’s  decisions. 
The  Netherlands  insisted  that  the  board  have 
power  simply  to  collect  and  publish  statistics. 
The  French  delegation  objected  very  strong¬ 
ly  to  giving  the  board  power  to  communicate 
directly  with  governments,  and  suggested 
that  its  questions  and  recommendations  be 
made  through  the  Council  of  the  League  or 
the  Secretary-General. 

The  consuming  countries  agreed  that  they 
could  not  permit  the  limitation  of  their  sov¬ 
ereign  rights  which  was  inherent  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  power  of  the  board  to  fix  binding  drug 
estimates.*^  They  also  feared  that  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  direct  limitation  and  quotas  would 
leave  them  open  to  exploitation  by  combina¬ 
tions  of  manufacturers.  To  avoid  this  they 
suggested  that  half  the  members  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  board  be  representatives  of  consuming 
countries.  Portugal  submitted  a  memoran¬ 
dum  which,  in  the  interests  of  consumers, 
attacked  limitation  and  favored  competition, 
with  its  resulting  natural  regulation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  better  methods  of  produc- 
tion.i"*  The  usual  objections  to  administrative 
changes  which  the  proposals  before  the  con¬ 
ference  would  necessitate  were  voiced  on  all 
sides,  and  France  remained  unalterably  op¬ 
posed  to  the  binding  nature  of  estimates. 

These  proposals  and  objections  reveal  the 
divergent  points  of  view  w'hich  have  always 
stood  in  the  way  of  effective  international 

1".  T^f-agiie  of  Nations,  Report  of  Sub-Committee  C.,  2nd  Ses¬ 
sion  Opium  Conference,  Plenary  Session,  C.760.M.2C0.1924.X1., 
Vol,  II,  p.  481. 

H.  League  of  Nations,  Minutes  of  the  2nd  Geneva  Opium 
Conference.  Committees  and  Sub-Committees,  C.760, M. 260. 1924.- 
XI.,  Vol.  11,  p.  243. 


control,  as  well  as  the  gradual  but  perceptible 
change  in  the  attitude  of  governments  and 
their  increasing  surrender  of  so-called  “sov¬ 
ereign  rights”  to  international  bodies.  Out 
of  the  hodgepodge  of  ideas  and  debates  dur¬ 
ing  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1925  emerged 
a  convention  which  represented  a  definite  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  Hague  Convention  of  1912, 
although  it  fell  far  short  of  providing  the 
stringent  measures  recommended  by  the 
American  and  British  delegations. 

The  Geneva  Convention  of  1925 

The  Hague  Convention  was  replete  with 
qualifications.  The  one  important  manda¬ 
tory  provision  of  that  Convention  was  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  control  by  law  the  production  and 
distibution  of  raw  opium.  Practically  none 
of  its  other  requirements  were  mandatory, 
and  few  were  outlined  in  sufficient  detail  to 
create  administrative  standards  to  which 
governments  could  be  specifically  held. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  quota  plan 
for  definite  limitation  of  manufacture  was 
not  accepted  by  the  conference,  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1925  binds  all  signatory  gov¬ 
ernments  to  limit  exclusively  to  medical  and 
scientific  purposes  the  trade  in  and  use  of  the 
dangerous  derivative  drugs  of  opium  and  the 
coca  leaf — morphine,  heroin,  cocaine  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  narcotic  drugs.^’  Domestic  regu¬ 
lations  are  to  include  provision  for  licensing 
places  and  persons  engaged  in  manufacture 
and  trade.  The  list  of  derivative  drugs  to 
which  regulation  must  be  applied  is  material¬ 
ly  increased  under  the  Geneva  Convention, 
in  comparison  with  the  Hague  Convention, 
and  a  method  is  set  up  for  determining 
whether  any  narcotic  drug  is  habit-forming 
and  for  including  such  drug  in  the  required 
system  of  control. 

In  Chapter  V  the  Geneva  Convention  sets 
forth  the  requirements  for  control  of  inter¬ 
national  trade.  A  method  called  the  Import 
and  Export  Certificate  System  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee 
out  of  the  tenuous  agreement  in  the  Hague 
Convention  regarding  licenses  and  exchange 
of  information.  ‘This  system  provides  that 
no  import  or  export  of  drugs  covered  by  the 
Convention  may  be  made  legally  without  an 
official  permit  from  a  central  government  au¬ 
thority,  in  most  countries  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Health.  Furthermore,  no  export  per¬ 
mit  may  be  granted  unless  the  applicant  sub¬ 
mits  the  import  permit  issued  to  the  pros¬ 
pective  importer  by  the  proper  governmental 
authority  in  the  country  to  which  the  con¬ 
signment  is  destined.”*^  Before  1924  twenty- 


15.  Geneva  Convention  of  1925,  C.88{1).M.44{1).1925.XI., 

Chapter  II,  Article  5 

16.  J.  D.  Farnham  and  H.  11.  Moorhead.  ‘‘International  Lim¬ 
itation  of  Dangerous  Drugs,”  Foreigii  Policy  Reports,  April  1, 
1931,  p.  23. 
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nine  countries  had  accepted  this  plan, 
although  in  many  of  the  largest  manufactur¬ 
ing  countries  it  was  not  in  actual  operation. 
The  1925  Geneva  Convention  incorporated 
this  system  so  that  it  would  become  universal 
as  far  as  the  signatories  to  the  document 
were  concerned. 

Chapter  VI  established  a  control  board — 
the  Permanent  Central  Board.  The  interna¬ 
tional  obligations  therein  undertaken  and  the 
powers  and  duties  given  to  the  Permanent 
Central  Board  represented  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  fundamentally  differing  points  of 
view  discussed  at  the  conference.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  Board,*^  consisting  of  eight  persons 
technically  disinterested,  competent,  impar¬ 
tial  and  without  salary,  was  given  fairly  im¬ 
portant  powers.  It  is  to  receive  quarterly 
import  and  export  statistics,  annual  esti¬ 
mates  of  imports  for  internal  consumption, 
and  annual  statistics  of  the  production  of 
raw  material,  the  manufacture  of  drugs, 
stocks,  consumption,  and  quantities  seized  for 
illicit  import.  The  sum  total  of  the  esti¬ 
mates  is  to  furnish  the  figures  showing  world 
needs  of  drugs.  On  the  basis  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  the  Board  is  to  “watch  continuously 
the  course  of  the  international  trade,”  to  ask 
through  the  Secretary-General  for  explana¬ 
tions  from  any  country  in  danger  of  accumu¬ 
lating  excessive  stocks  or  becoming  a  center 
of  illicit  traffic.  If  a  satisfactory  answer  is 
not  given,  all  governments  and  the  Council 
shall  be  notified  and  the  Board  can  recom¬ 
mend  that  further  exports  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  to  the  country  in  question  be  stopped. 
Although  the  governments  did  not  expressly 
undertake  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Board,  the  sanction  of  full  publicity  in  all 
such  cases  is  provided  by  the  Convention. 

The  Board  lost  the  most  important  of  the 
powers  originally  proposed  for  it,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  France  would  not  agree  that  estimates 
of  need  should  be  binding  in  character,  nor 
that  the  Board  should  be  allowed  to  supply 
missing  estimates,  modify  the  estimates,  or 
use  them  except  “as  a  guide  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties.”  Moreover,  estimates  were  not 
to  include  all  requirements  for  manufacture 
and  commerce,  but  only  imports  for  domestic 
consumption.  A  most  important  point  was 
that  the  estimates  were  not  to  be  made  pub¬ 
lic.  The  proposed  independence  of  the  Board 
in  its  relations  with  governments  was  limited 
in  that  its  formal  requests  for  explanations 
must  be  made  through  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  League  of  Nations.*®  The  statistical 

17.  The  Geneva  Convention  provides  that  the  Council  of  the 
I.ea(fue  shall  sit  as  an  electoral  body,  with  offlcial  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  United  States  and  Germany  to  elect  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Central  Board.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  term  of 
office  of  the  Board  members  in  1933,  the  United  States  sent  an 
oTiciai  representative  who  sat  with  the  members  of  the  Council 
and  voted  for  reappointment. 

18.  Cf.  p.  337. 


information  concerning  manufacture  and 
stocks  was  to  be  submitted  annually,  instead 
of  every  six  months  as  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  had  proposed.  A  government  object¬ 
ing  to  a  recommendation  that  exports  to 
another  country  should  be  stopped  might 
simply  inform  the  Council  and  the  Board  of 
its  objections  and  offer  its  explanation. 

Necessity  for  Direct  Limitation 
of  Drug  Manufacture 

In  the  interval  between  the  signing  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1925  and  its  ratifica¬ 
tion  in  1928,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
smuggling  of  drugs  was  so  extensive  that 
legislation  more  drastic  than  the  Geneva 
Convention  would  be  necessary.  Largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Opium  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  League,  facts  were  dis¬ 
closed  showing  that  smuggled  drugs  were  be¬ 
ing  consigned  in  quantities  ranging  from  a 
few  pounds  to  a  ton.  In  many  quarters  it 
was  insisted  that  even  when  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention  came  into  effect,  it  would  be  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  this  situation  because,  while 
it  imposed  a  general  obligation  to  limit 
manufacture,  it  did  not  define  the  method  for 
achieving  such  limitation. 

It  became  obvious  that  a  new  conference 
would  have  to  be  called  to  consider  methods 
of  attaining  direct  limitation.  The  League 
Assembly  of  1929  directed  the  Opium  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  to  consider  all  projects  put 
before  it  and  to  frame  plans  for  direct  limita¬ 
tion  of  manufacture,  which  was  at  last 
officially  accepted  as  a  principle.*^ 

At  the  thirteenth  session  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  January  20-February  14,  1930, 
various  plans  for  limitation  were  consid- 
ered.20  The  Chinese  proposed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international  factory  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  League.  The 
report  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of 
the  1924  conference  was  also  brought  up 
again.  But  the  only  scheme  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  and  the  one  finally  adopted  by  the 
Committee  as  the  basis  for  discussion,  was 
the  British  Plan,  which  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  proposed  in  1924  and  rejected 
by  the  Committee  Preparatory  to  the  Second 
Geneva  Conference.  It  had  three  main 
points.  First,  each  country  was  to  submit 
estimates  of  its  requirements  for  consump¬ 
tion  and  for  conversion  into  other  drugs,  and 
these  estimates  were  to  be  binding.  Second, 
the  present  manufacturing  countries  were  to 
apportion  among  themselves  the  manufac¬ 
ture  to  supply  this  world  total.  Countries 
desiring  in  the  future  to  begin  manufacture 
were  to  give  notice  to  that  effect,  so  that 


19.  of  Nations,  Resolution  of  the  10th  Assembly, 
tomber  24,  1929. 

20.  League  of  Nations,  Advisory  Committee  on  Trafllc  in 
Opium  and  Other  Dangerous  Drugs,  Jlinutea  of  ISth  Session, 
C.121.M.39.1930.XI.,  p.  399. 
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quotas  could  be  redistributed.  Third,  inter¬ 
national  supervision  was  to  be  increased  by 
investing  in  a  central  office  the  power  to  pass 
on  the  legitimacy  of  every  order  of  manufac¬ 
tured  drugs  before  shipment  could  be  made. 

As  a  measure  of  strict  control  this  quota 
plan  was  practically  water-tight.  But  it  was 
opposed  both  by  manufacturing  and  consum¬ 
ing  countries.  At  the  1930  London  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Drug  Manufacturers,  which  met  at 
the  invitation  of  the  British  government  to 
discuss  the  allocation  of  quotas,  it  was  found 
that  two  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  agree¬ 
ment.  First,  it  was  proposed  that  appor¬ 
tionment  be  based  on  present  legitimate 
imports  of  each  country;  in  certain  cases, 
however,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  that 
figure  because  of  the  quantity  of  drugs  es¬ 
caping  into  illicit  traffic.  The  second  obstacle, 
and  the  one  on- which  the  conference  broke 
up,  was  the  determination  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Turkey  to  have  a  substantial  share  in  the 
quotas.  These  two  countries  had  formed  a 
joint  marketing  and  export  agreement  for 
raw  opium,  and  declared  their  intention  of 
entering  the  manufacturing  field ;  they  conse¬ 
quently  opposed  any  scheme  of  restriction  on 
a  quota  basis  unless  they  were  allotted  a  satis¬ 
factory  share  of  the  export  trade — a  demand 
the  other  manufacturing  countries  were  un¬ 
willing  to  meet.  This  emphasized  the  funda¬ 
mental  weakness  in  the  quota  system:  the 
statics  quo  of  the  division  of  the  export  mar¬ 
ket  was  crystallized  as  of  a  given  date.  As  a 
result,  it  seemed  practically  impossible  for  a 
country  desiring  to  undertake  drug  manufac¬ 
ture  to  enter  the  export  market,  since  this 
could  be  done  only  if  its  competitors  con¬ 
sented  to  yield  portions  of  their  quotas. 

The  opposition  of  consuming  countries  to 
the  quota  plan  was  voiced  by  the  Chinese, 
Mexican,  Polish,  Spanish  and  Uruguayan 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in  a 
minority  statement  commenting  on  the 
Opium  Advisory  Committee’s  draft  conven¬ 
tion  framed  on  the  basis  of  the  “quota  sys¬ 
tem.”  They  maintained  that  any  system  of 
limitation  must  be  definite  and  must  safe¬ 
guard  the  right  of  every  country  to  place 
orders  where  it  wished:  to  this  end,  the 
amounts  of  drugs  annually  required  by  each 
country  and  the  source  of  imports  should  be 
reported  to  the  Central  Board  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Each  country’s  manufacture  would 
then  be  limited  to  the  total  orders  which  the 
Central  Board  reports  indicated  it  was  to  re¬ 
ceive.  This  was  virtually  the  so-called  Crane 
Plan,  which  originated  from  a  suggestion  by 
Dr.  Knaffl-Lenz,  member  of  the  Health  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  League,  and  revived  by  Mr.  A. 
E.  Blanco,  acting  secretary  of  the  Health 
Committee  when  the  suggestion  was  first 
proposed. 


THE  DRUG  LIMITATION 
CONFERENCE  OF  1931 

In  1931  the  fundamental  differences  of 
opinion  centered  on  the  method  of  allocating 
the  manufacture  of  the  world’s  drug  supplies 
for  the  export  trade,  rather  than  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  powers  to  be  granted  to  an  inter¬ 
national  control  body.  At  the  limitation  con¬ 
ference  of  1931  support  for  the  quota  system 
broke  down.  The  Crane  Plan  was  also  viewed 
with  disfavor,  largely  because  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  involved  in  the  application 
of  such  a  rigid  and  detailed  scheme.  The 
conference  finally  agreed  to  embody  in  the 
Convention  important  points  from  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Japanese,  French  and  United 
States  delegations.  Japan  advocated  binding 
estimates  which  would  constitute  a  world 
total;  France  suggested  the  accumulation  of 
national  stocks  from  which  export  orders 
could  be  filled.  The  United  States  proposed 
strict  limitation  of  rav/  materials  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  amounts  they  could  manufacture. 

The  basic  ideas — ^binding  estimates  and 
effective  international  supeiwision — had  been 
urged  for  many  years  by  the  British  delegate, 
who  also  contributed  most  of  the  effective 
administrative  provisions  embodied  in  the 
Convention  of  1931. 

This  Conventional  represented  concessions 
which  had  been  rejected  in  1925  as  involving 
a  surrender  of  sovereign  powers,  but  in  1931 
were  accepted  as  necessary  to  any  adequate 
system  of  control. 

Analysis  of  Drag 
Limitation  Convention 

Under  the  1931  Convention  estimates  of 
needs  of  drugs,  to  be  submitted  by  all  coun¬ 
tries  annually  a  year  in  advance,  are  for  the 
first  time  binding.  Governments  must  limit 
imports  and  manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs 
to  the  amounts  shown  in  their  advance  esti¬ 
mates  as  necessary  either  for  use  as  narcotic 
drugs  within  the  country,  as  raw  material  in 
the  manufacture  of  derivative  drugs  which 
must  also  be  limited  by  the  estimates,  or  for 
export.  These  estimates  are  sent  to  the  Per¬ 
manent  Central  Board. 

If  any  country,  even  one  not  a  party  to  the 
Convention,  fails  to  submit  its  annual  esti¬ 
mates  within  the  specified  time  or  to  include 
all  the  drugs  for  which  estimates  should  be 
made,  these  estimates  are  to  be  fixed^^  by  a 
newly  created  international  organ,  the  Super¬ 
visory  Body,  created  by  the  1931  Convention. 
It  consists  of  four  members  chosen  by  the 
Opium  Advisory  Committee,  the  Permanent 
Central  Board,  the  Health  Committee  of  the 
League  and  the  Office  International  d’Hy- 
giene  Publique.^s  Its  duty  is  to  examine  the 

21.  Convention  for  I.imitin;?  the  Manufacture  and  Regrulating 
the  Distribution  of  Xarcotic  Drutfs,  1931. 

22.  Ibid.,  Chaiiter  II,  Article  2. 

23.  Ibid.,  Chapter  II,  Articles  6-7-8. 
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estimates  submitted  by  governments  and,  if 
necessary,  amend  them  with  the  consent  of 
the  governments  concerned;  furnish  esti¬ 
mates  for  governments  which  fail  to  submit 
them  or  delay  in  so  doing;  publish  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  total  world  estimates  and  give 
any  explanations  it  deems  necessary  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  figures  involved. 
A  detailed  report  is  made  by  the  Supervisory 
Body  to  the  Permanent  Central  Board,  so 
that  for  the  first  time  the  latter  has  access 
to  definite  statistics  on  the  question  whether 
any  country  may  be  accumulating  quantities 
of  drugs  in  excess  of  its  needs  or  threatens  to 
become  a  source  of  danger  as  a  center  of 
illicit  traffic. 

To  protect  governments  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency  and  safeguard  manufacturers  against 
fluctuation  in  trade  and  prices,  supplemen¬ 
tary  estimates  are  provided  for  by  the  1931 
Convention.  Such  estimates  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  at  any  time  during  any  year  in  which 
the  country  concerned  needs  more  of  a  given 
drug  than  was  indicated  in  its  annual  esti¬ 
mates.  As  an  additional  safeguard,  all  esti¬ 
mates  may  include  amounts  necessary  to 
create  or  maintain  reasonable  reserve  stocks. 
If  orders  have  depleted  reserve  stocks  below 
the  established  level,  the  estimates  for  the 
next  year  may  include  the  amounts  necessary 
to  bring  stocks  up  to  this  level.  The  amount 
of  these  reserve  stocks  must  be  included  as  a 
separate  item  in  the  estimates  and  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  control  by  the  Permanent 
Central  Board  as  the  supplies  of  drugs  im¬ 
ported  or  manufactured  in  the  regular  course 
of  business. 

Two  weaknesses  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1925  were  its  failure  to  control  such  drugs 
as  codeine,  which  is  made  from  morphine 
but  contains  so  small  a  percentage  of  this 
narcotic  as  to  have  been  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  convention;  and  its 
failure  to  provide  practical  means  for  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  convention  new  and  dangerous 
habit-forming  drugs  made  from  morphine, 
cocaine,  etc.  As  a  result,  large  quantities 
of  narcotics  were  reported  to  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  non-controlled  drugs,  and  there 
was  no  way  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  the 
reports.  The  1931  Convention  requires  the 
inclusion  of  codeine  and  similar  drugs  in  the 
estimates,  and  specifies  certain  of  the  control 
requirements. 

To  prevent  evasion  by  marketing  newly 
discovered  drugs  not  specifically  subject  to 
its  provisions,  the  convention  requires  every 
government  to  prohibit  the  marketing  of  any 
such  drug  until  the  government  concerned 
has  satisfied  itself  that  evasion  is  not  being 
attempted  and  that  the  new  drug  has  medical 
or  scientific  value.  In  addition,  samples  of 
every  such  drug  must  be  tested  by  the  Health 
Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations.  If  this 


Committee  finds  the  sample  to  be  habit-form¬ 
ing  or  convertible  into  a  habit-forming  drug, 
the  drug  becomes  automatically  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  1931  Convention  upon  noti¬ 
fication  to  the  governments  concerned. 

As  a  final  and  important  method  of  limit¬ 
ing  manufacture  to  the  amounts  of  the  esti¬ 
mates,  each  government  is  required  to  limit 
the  raw  materials  in  the  hands  of  its  manu¬ 
facturers  to  the  amount  necessary  to  supply 
their  needs  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months.  This  provision  was  adopted  as  a 
result  of  experience  in  the  Unit^  States, 
where  limitation  to  legitimate  needs  has  been 
successfully  effected  by  this  means  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

In  addition  to  its  provisions  for  limitation 
of  manufacture,  the  1931  Convention  included 
a  number  of  improvements  over  the  Geneva 
Convention.  A  special  administration  is  a 
definite  obligation.^'*  The  export  of  heroin  is 
prohibited  except  directly  to  a  government 
department  which  has  final  responsibility 
for  distribution  of  this  drug.  Moreover, 
every  country  from  which  a  shipment  of 
drugs  exceeding  5  kilograms  is  to  be  made  to 
a  state  not  a  party  to  either  the  1925  or  1931 
Conventions  must  ask  the  Central  Board 
whether  the  shipment  would  cause  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  importing  country,  as  supplied 
by  the  Supervisory  Body,  to  be  exceeded. 
Should  such  an  excess  result,  the  consignment 
is  not  to  be  permitted. 

Finally,  should  the  export  and  import  re¬ 
turns  of  a  given  country,  as  supplied  to  the 
Permanent  Central  Board,  show  that  total 
estimates  of  any  drug  have  been  exceeded,  the 
Central  Board  may  notify  all  contracting 
parties  of  the  fact;  the  latter  then,  during  the 
year  in  question,  may  not  authorize  any  new 
exports  to  that  country  unless  it  submits  a 
supplementary  estimate  or  when  “essential 
in  the  interests  of  humanity.”  The  Report  on 
Opium  of  the  Fifth  Committee  of  the  1934 
League  Assembly  states :  “This  is  tantamount 
to  a  kind  of  general  embargo  of  world-wide 
scope  which,  so  far  from  remaining  a  dead 
letter,  has  already  been  applied  on  several 
occasions  during  the  past  year.  Such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
international  law.” 

This  summary  of  the  Drug  Limitation  Con¬ 
vention  indicates  that  the  ideas  implicit  in 
the  Hague  Convention  of  1912  and  accepted 
only  in  part  by  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1925  were  crystallized  in  the  Limitation  Con¬ 
vention  of  1931.  Some  years  of  administra¬ 
tive  experience  will  be  needed  to  determine 
whether  there  are  loopholes  in  the  provisions 
for  reserve  stocks  and  supplementary  esti¬ 
mates  which  will  permit  illicit  traffic  in 
drugs. 

24.  Ibid.,  Chapter  Vn,  Article  II. 
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The  Supervisory  Body  has  functioned  for 
only  eighteen  months  and  has  issued  esti¬ 
mates  of  world  needs  for  1934  and  1935.  It 
is  too  soon  to  evaluate  either  the  powers  given 
it  by  the  1931  Convention,  or  their  applica¬ 
tion.  The  Permanent  Central  Board,  how¬ 
ever,  has  functioned  for  six  years,  and  on  the 
basis  of  its  activities  certain  conclusions  can 
be  drawn.  Even  more  important  than  the 
legal  control  is  the  wisdom  of  those  charged 
with  administration  of  this  new  task  of  in¬ 
ternational  supervision.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Permanent  Central  Board  and  the 
Supervisory  Body  have  handled  their  tasks 
and  the  results  obtained  may  furnish  valu¬ 
able  experience  for  future  international  bod¬ 
ies  created  to  control  such  other  articles  of 
international  trade  as  arms  and  munitions. 

THE  PERMANENT  CENTRAL  BOARD2» 

From  the  start  the  Board  has  insisted  on 
the  independence^^  granted  it  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1925,  and  the  independence  of 
its  Secretariat — both,  in  its  opinion,  being 
prerequisites  for  international  acceptance  of 
its  conclusions  and  the  success  of  its  efforts. 
Moreover,  at  its  second  session  in  1929  the 
Board  decided^^  that  its  right  to  communicate 
directly  with  governments  was  essential  to 
its  independence. 

The  Board  has  three  specific  duties  under 
the  1925  Convention:  (1)  statistical,  i.e.,  to 
prescribe  the  form  of  statistics,  receive  them 
from  governments,  and  communicate  them  to 
the  contracting  parties;  (2)  quasi-judicial, 
i.e.,  to  watch  international  trade  in  drugs 
and  determine  whether  any  country  is  ac¬ 
cumulating  an  excessive  stock  or  threatens 
to  become  a  center  of  illicit  traffic  and,  if  so, 
ask  for  explanations,  hold  hearings  and  rec¬ 
ommend  sanctions  when  necessary;  and  (3) 
publicity,  i.e.,  to  report  on  its  work  and  pub¬ 
lish  its  reports. 

Statistics 

The  Board  gave  notice  in  1925  that  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  more  complete  control  it 
would  ask  for  statistics  from  governments 
not  parties  to  the  1925  Convention.^**  By  1933 
it  -was  receiving  statistics  not  only  from  the 
50  parties  to  that  Convention,  but  from  10 
other  sovereign  states  and  about  100  col¬ 
onies,  dependencies,  mandates,  etc.^^  The 

25.  M.  Lucide  Agel  (French)  ;  Dr.  Otto  Anselmlno  (German)  ; 
Sir  Atul  Chatterjce  (Indian)  ;  Professor  G.  Gallavresl  (Italian); 
Mr.  L.  A.  T.yall  (British);  Mr.  Herbert  L.  May  (American); 
M.  D.  Milicevic  (Yugoslav)  ;  Professor  M.  Miyajima  (Japanese). 

2*.  League  of  Nations.  Report  of  the  Council,  C.176.1929.XI., 
May  9,  1929,  p.  1. 

27.  Ibid.,  p.  1. 

28.  Ibid.,  p.  2. 

29.  League  of  Nations,  Report  to  Council,  C.390. M. 176. 1934.- 
XI.,  September  7,  1934,  p.  17-22. 


Board  has  interpreted  its  duty  “continuously 
to  watch  the  course  of  international  trade” 
and  the  requirement  that  governments  sub¬ 
mit  to  it  quarterly  statistics  of  imports  and 
exports^®  as  a  mandate  to  hold  four  meetings 
a  year.  This  policy,  reinforced  by  action 
taken  by  the  president  and  secretary  between 
meetings,  permits  constant  supervision  of  the 
performance  of  treaty  obligations  which 
some  students  consider  an  essential  element 
in  the  proper  functioning  of  international 
undertakings. 

Discrepancies  between  the  figures  reported 
by  some  of  the  importing  countries  and  those 
from  exporting  countries  early  led  the  Board 
to  institute  a  system  of  direct  correspondence 
with  the  governments  concerned.  Remark¬ 
able  results  were  obtained  by  this  method. 
While  practically  every  report  to  the  Council 
still  contains  some  reference  to  discrepancies, 
by  1932^*  these  had  been  materially  reduced. 
Inquiries  by  the  Board  have  increased  statis¬ 
tical  accuracy,  as  well  as  uncovered  and  ter¬ 
minated  several  irregular  transactions. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  work  the 
Board  annexed  to  its  annual  report  a  com¬ 
plete  statistical  picture,  by  tables  and  graphs, 
of  the  entire  production,  manufacture,  stocks, 
consumption,  imports  and  exports  of  the 
world,  and  the  directions  of  the  international 
movement  of  the  raw  material  and  manufac¬ 
tured  drugs — a  practice  that  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  to  date.  By  the  end  of  the  next  year 
a  bookkeeping  check  had  been  set  up  for  each 
country  (necessarily  approximate  because 
the  1925  Convention  did  not  cover  all  drugs), 
whereby  the  stock  in  each  country  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  according  to  the  Board’s  calcula¬ 
tions,  was  compared  with  the  amount  re¬ 
ported,  and  governments  were  questioned 
whenever  a  substantial  discrepancy  ap¬ 
peared.” 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
statistical  aspect  of  the  work  was  the  sum¬ 
marized  analysis,  in  the  annual  report,  of  the 
preceding  year’s  figures,  a  comparison  with 
previous  years,  and  the  conclusions  and  com¬ 
ments  of  the  Board.  For  example,  in  its  re¬ 
port  for  1929,  the  first  year  of  its  work,  the 
Board  stated  that  it  would  seem  from  its  cal¬ 
culations  “that  some  12  tons  of  morphine 
were  manufactured  in  1929  and  became 
available  for  the  illicit  traffic  in  the  form  of 
esters.’’^"*  And  the  Board  went  on  to  say: 


30.  192.')  Geneva  Convention,  Articles  22  and  24. 

31.  League  of  Nations.  Report  to  the  Council,  C.496.M.260.- 
1933. XI..  September  5,  1933,  p.  13. 

32.  Cf.  Reports  of  Permanent  Central  Board  to  League  Coun¬ 
cil,  1929-1935. 

34.  League  of  Nations,  Report  to  the  Council,  C.629.M.2I0,- 
1930.XI.,  1930,  p.  4. 
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“What  has  happened  to  the  large  quantity  of 
esters  of  morphine  that  were  undoubtedly 
produced  in  past  years?  Has  the  whole 
amount  already  been  consumed  in  the  illicit 
traffic,  or  are  portions  of  it  still  in  the  hands 
of  distributors?  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  it  is 
important  that  these  stocks  should  be  strictly 
controlled  by  the  governments  concerned. 
For  any  country  in  which  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  esters  of  morphine  are  in  the  hands 
of  persons  who  are  not  under  the  strictest 
control  is  certainly  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
center  of  the  illicit  traffic.”  This  was  ob¬ 
viously  intended  as  a  warning.  In  its  report 
for  the  following  year,^’  the  Board  called 
attention  to  4V^  tons  of  morphine  and  heroin 
which  had  escaped  into  the  illicit  traffic  in 
France  (a  fact  admitted  by  France  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  tightening  of  French  control  to  stop 
the  leak)  and  5i/^  tons  from  Turkey.  The 
situation  in  Turkey  led  the  Board  to  take  its 
first  step  in  applying  sanctions.** 

In  its  report  for  1931  the  Board  compared 
world  manufacture  for  that  year  and  esti¬ 
mated  world  needs,  showing  that  the  former 
figure  was  for  the  first  time  beginning  to 
approach  the  latter.*^ 

From  the  beginning,  the  Board  made  a 
comparative  study  of  the  consumption  of 
drugs,  not  because  this  was  a  specific  duty 
but  because  an  apparent  excessive  consump¬ 
tion  might  indicate  a  leakage  into  the  illicit 
traffic.  All  the  annual  reports  refer  to  in¬ 
quiries  by  the  Board  regarding  excessive  con¬ 
sumption,  and  the  replies  of  governments; 
the  later  reports  make  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  these  voluntary  explanations  and  re¬ 
sulting  reductions  in  consumption  statistics. 

So  much  for  the  statistics,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Board  acts  as  an  international  ac¬ 
counting  body,  commending  governments  not 
for  increased  business,  but  for  reductions. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  from  this 
method  of  control  seems  to  be  that  govern¬ 
ments  do  not  resent  the  fact  that  a  board  is 
continuously  checking  them.  The  attitude  of 
the  Board  has  always  been  that  it  is  helping 
governments  to  fulfill  their  voluntary  obliga¬ 
tions.  This  attitude  has  set  an  interesting 
precedent.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  has 
visited  several  countries  at  their  request  to 
clear  up  statistical  and  administrative  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  in  one  case  a  member  of  the 
Board,  Dr.  Ramsay,  visited  Copenhagen  and 
other  free  ports  on  the  Baltic.*® 


35.  T.eaKUP  of  Nations,  Report  to  the  Council,  C.439.M.18«.> 
1931.XI..  p.  11-12. 

36.  Cf.  p.  339. 

37.  For  Kraph  indicating:  the  downward  trend  of  drugs  man¬ 
ufactured  from  1929  to  1933,  cf.  p.  343. 

38.  I.eaRue  of  Nations,  C.241.M.120.1930.XI.,  p.  3. 


Quasi-Judicial  Functions 

In  its  quasi-judicial  capacity,  the  Board 
supervises  fulfillment  of  certain  obligations 
voluntarily  assumed  by  governments,  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  following  provisions  of  the  1925 
and  1931  Conventions: 

Geneva  Convention  of  1925 

Article  24 

1.  The  Central  Board  shall  continuously  watch 
the  course  of  the  international  trade.  If  the  in¬ 
formation  at  its  disposal  leads  the  Board  to  con¬ 
clude  that  excessive  quantities  of  any  substance 
covered  by  the  present  Convention  are  accumu¬ 
lating  in  any  country,  or  that  there  is  a  danger 
of  that  country  becoming  a  centre  of  the  illicit 
traffic,  the  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  ask, 
through  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League,  for 
explanations  from  the  country  in  question. 

2.  If  no  explanation  is  given  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  or  the  explanation  is  unsatisfactory,  the 
Central  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Governments  of  all  the  Contracting 
Parties  and  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  to  the  matter,  and  to  recommend  that  no 
further  exports  of  the  substances  covered  by  the 
present  Convention  or  any  of  them  shall  be  made 
to  the  country  concerned  until  the  Board  reports 
that  it  is  satisfied  as  to  the  situation  in  that  coun¬ 
try  in  regard  to  the  said  substances.  The  Board 
shall  at  the  same  time  notify  the  Government  of 
the  country  concerned  of  the  recommendation 
made  by  it. 

3.  The  country  concerned  shall  be  entitled  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Council  of  the  League. 

4.  The  Government  of  any  exporting  country 
which  is  not  prepared  to  act  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  Board  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Council  of  the  League. 

If  it  does  not  do  so,  it  shall  immediately  in¬ 
form  the  Board  that  it  is  not  prepared  to  act  on 
the  recommendation,  explaining,  if  possible,  why 
it  is  not  prepared  to  do  so. 

6.  The  Central  Board  shall  have  the  right  to 
publish  a  report  on  the  matter  and  communicate 
it  to  the  Council,  which  shall  thereupon  forward 
it  to  the  Governments  of  all  the  Contracting 
Parties. 

Article  26 

In  the  case  of  a  country  which  is  not  a  party 
to  the  present  Convention,  the  Central  Board  may 
take  the  same  measures  as  are  specified  in  Ar¬ 
ticle  24,  if  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  leads  it  to  conclude  that  there  is  danger 
of  the  country  becoming  a  centre  of  the  illicit 
traffic;  in  that  case  the  Board  shall  take  the  ac¬ 
tion  indicated  in  the  said  Article  as  regards  noti¬ 
fication  to  the  country  concerned. 

Paragraphs  3,  4  and  7  of  Article  24  shall  apply 
in  any  such  case. 

Drug  Limitation  Convention  of  1931 

Article  14 

1.  Any  Government  which  has  issued  an  au¬ 
thorisation  for  the  export  of  any  of  the  drugs 
which  are  or  may  be  included  in  Group  I  to  any 
country  or  territory  to  which  neither  this  Conven¬ 
tion  nor  the  Geneva  Convention  applies  shall  im¬ 
mediately  notify  the  Permanent  Central  Board  of 
the  issue  of  the  authorisation;  provided  that,  if 
the  request  for  export  amounts  to  6  kilogrammes 
or  more,  the  authorisation  shall  not  be  issued 
until  the  Government  has  ascertained  from  the 
Permanent  Central  Board  that  the  export  will  not 
cause  the  estimates  for  the  importing  country  or 
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territory  to  be  exceeded.  If  the  Permanent  Cen¬ 
tral  Board  sends  a  notification  that  such  an  ex¬ 
cess  would  be  caused,  the  Government  will  not 
authorise  the  export  of  any  amount  which  would 
have  that  effect. 

2.  If  it  appears  from  the  import  and  export  re¬ 
turns  made  to  the  Permanent  Central  Board  or 
from  the  notifications  made  to  the  Board  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  preceding  paragraph  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  exported  or  authorised  to  be  exported  to  any 
country  or  territory  exceeds  the  total  of  the  es¬ 
timates  for  that  country  or  territory  as  defined 
in  Article  5,  with  the  addition  of  the  amounts 
shown  to  have  been  exported,  the  Board  shall  im¬ 
mediately  notify  the  fact  to  all  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties,  who  will  not,  during  Hie  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  year  in  question,  authorise  any  new 
exports  to  that  country  except: 

(i)  In  the  event  of  a  supplementary  estimate 
being  furnished  for  that  country  in  respect  both 
of  any  quantity  over-imported  and  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  quantity  required;  or 

(ii)  In  exceptional  cases  where  the  export  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  exporting 
country  is  essential  in  the  interests  of  humanity 
or  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 

Sanctions 

In  almost  every  report  to  the  Council,  the 
Board  complains  regarding  the  absence  of 
statistics  from  South  and  Central  America, 
and  as  early  as  October  1930  the  Board  asked 
the  Council  to  call  the  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  the  attention  of  one  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties.39  These  actions  raised  an  interest¬ 
ing  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
sanction  powers  provided  for  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  should  be  used.  In  its  first  annual 
report^®  the  Board  stated  that  its  policy  “up  to 
the  present  has  been  to  take  informal  action.” 
Later  reports  indicate  continuance  of  that 
policy,  made  possible  by  the  Board’s  in¬ 
sistence  on  direct  communication  with  gov¬ 
ernments,  which  differentiates  this  type  of 
informal  action  from  that  prescribe  in 
Articles  24  and  26.  The  latter  articles  provide 
that  governments  should  make  formal  ex¬ 
planations  through  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  League — a  procedure  which  might  appear 
to  threaten  national  honor  and  prestige.  The 
informal  procedure  of  the  Board  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  some  observers  one  of  the  factors  of 
its  acknowledged  success.  That  the  govern¬ 
ments  members  of  the  League  approved  the 
methods  of  the  Board  is  indicated  by  the  re¬ 
appointment  of  the  Board  in  1933.“*^ 

In  only  two  cases  has  the  Board  started  the 
machinery  of  sanctions.  The  first  case  was 
that  of  Turkey.  The  first  formal  step  was  to 
notify  the  Turkish  government  through  the 

S'.t.  Prance  failed  to  send  In  quarterly  statistics  and  particu¬ 
lars  of  seizures  of  illicit  druKs  in  time  to  be  examined.  Report 
to  the  Council,  C.629.M.260.1930.XI..  cited,  p.  3. 

*0.  Ihid.,  p.  10. 

■•1  Cf.  p.  1  of  the  Report  to  the  Council,  C.390.M.176.1934.XI., 
193 1 :  "The  Doard  ventures  to  think  that  the  fact  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  who  were  willinK  to  serve  for  a  further  period 
have  been  reappointed  is  a  mark  of  confidence  reposed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments  and  the  general  public  In  the  past  work  of  the  Board 
and  in  the  principles  which  have  guided  the  general  policy  of  the 
Board  since  its  inception.” 


Secretary-General  that  Turkey  threatened  to 
become  a  center  of  illicit  traffic,  if  it  had  not 
already  become  one,  and  of  asking  that  a 
representative  be  sent  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  Permanent  Control  Board.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Board  is  revealed  in  its  report 
on  the  results  obtained : 

“The  situation  in  Turkey  has  been  a  cause  of 
anxiety  to  the  Board  for  some  time  past.  The 
Opium  Advisory  Committee  reported  so  fully  on 
the  question  to  the  Council  in  February  1931  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  facts  here. 
They  were  considered  by  the  Board  at  its  meeting 
in  January  and  again  in  April.  The  Board  then 
concluded  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  real  danger 
of  Turkey  becoming,  if  it  had  not  already  become, 
a  centre  of  the  illicit  traffic;  and  therefore  on 
April  20th,  1931  it  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  League  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  Articles  24  and  26  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  requesting  him  to  inform  the 
Turkish  Government  that  the  Board  proposed  to 
discuss  the  matter  at  its  next  session  beginning 
on  August  10th  and  to  invite  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  send  a  representative  to  be  present  at 
this  discussion.  On  August  12th  the  situation  in 
Turkey  was  accordingly  further  discussed  by  the 
Brard.  In  the  presence  of  the  Turkish  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  question  was  again  discussed  on 
August  20th. 

“The  Board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  during 
the  year  1930  and  during  the  first  weeks  of  1931 
there  was  no  doubt  that  Turkey  had  been  a  centre 
of  the  illicit  traffic.  But  the  duty  of  the  Board 
under  Articles  24  and  26  of  the  <^neva  Conven¬ 
tion  being  to  see  whether  there  is  a  present  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  country  in  question  becoming  or  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  a  centre  of  the  illicit  traffic,  the 
Board  has  thought  fit  to  take  notice  of  certain 
recent  events.  It  appears  from  the  information 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  that  after  the  issue 
of  the  Decree  of  February  15th,  1931,  by  the 
Turkish  Government  concerning  the  control  of 
narcotic  drugs,  one  of  the  three  drug  factories 
situated  at  Constantinople  was  closed  and  the 
other  two  placed  under  the  strictest  supervision. 
Since  that  date,  the  legal  export  of  manufactured 
narcotic  drugs  from  Turkey  has  practically  ceased 
and  only  one  seizure  of  narcotic  substances  of 
Turkish  provenance  has  been  reported  to  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee.  Moreover,  the  Board  has 
learned  that  a  draft  law  for  the  establishment  of 
a  monopoly  of  narcotics  has  been  presented  to  the 
Turkish  National  Assembly.  There  is  therefore 
evidence  that  the  Turkish  Government  has  re¬ 
alised  the  necessity  of  taking  rigorous  and  effec¬ 
tive  measures  to  suppress  the  illicit  traffic. 

“Relying  on  the  fullest  collaboration  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  the  Board  therefore  ad¬ 
journed  the  question.”42 

Subsequent  reports  show  that  no  further 
action  has  been  necessary  in  regard  to  the 
Turkish  situation.  Moreover,  Turkey  ac¬ 
ceded  in  1933  to  all  three  of  the  existing  nar¬ 
cotic  drug  Conventions. 

The  second  case  of  the  use  of  sanctions  was 
that  of  Bulgaria. 

“The  Advisory  Committee  was  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  information  which  had  come  to  its 
knowledge  regarding  extensive  developments  in 
the  clandestine  manufacture  of  heroin  in  Bul- 


■12.  Permanent  Central  Board,  Report  to  Council,  C.439.M.- 
186.1931.XI..  p.  4. 
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garia.  It  was  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
existing  situation  in  Bulgaria  must  be  remedied 
if  the  efforts  of  Governments  and  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  limit  the  manufacture  of  drugs  to 
the  legitimate  medical  and  scientific  requirements 
of  the  world  were  not  to  be  frustrated. 

“Three  essential  aspects  of  the  question  were 
emphasised  in  turn  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Egypt. 

“The  American  representative  drew  attention 
to  the  increase  in  the  imports  into  Bulgaria  of  a 
substance — acid  acetic  anhydride — which  can  be 
used  for  industrial  purposes  in  the  manufacture 
of  aspirin,  dyestuffs  and  artificial  silk,  but  which 
is  also  in  practice  indispensable  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  heroin.  The  imports  of  this  product  into 
Bulgaria,  mainly  from  Germany  and  France,  are 
reported  to  have  risen  from  70  kg.  in  1931  to 
3,500  kg.  in  1932  and  6,000  kg.  in  1933.  As  Bul¬ 
garia  does  not  produce  aspirin,  dyestuffs  or  arti¬ 
ficial  silk,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
product  is  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  hero¬ 
in.  The  above-mentioned  quantities  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  produce,  respectively,  35  to  70  kg.  of 
heroin  in  1931,  1,750  to  3,500  kg.  in  1932,  and 
3,000  to  6,000  kg.  in  1933 — i.e.,  in  the  last  case, 
from  two  to  four  times  the  legitimate  heroin  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  entire  world,  which  are  esti¬ 
mated  as  1,500  kg.  per  annum. 

“The  Canadian  representative  referred  to  the 
parallel  increase  of  the  production  of  raw  opium 
in  Bulgaria,  which  is  reported  to  have  risen  from 
4,000  kg.  in  1932  to  45,000  kg.  in  1933  and  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  65,000  kg.  in  1934. 

“The  Egyptian  representative  gave  the  Com¬ 
mittee  a  list  of  ten  factories  and  laboratories 
which  produce  heroin  apparently  intended  for  the 
illicit  traffic,  the  output  being  estimated  at  not 
less  than  3,000  kg.  in  1934. 

“According  to  the  information  which  has 
reached  the  United  Kingdom  representative  also, 
there  are  at  least  two  secret  factories  at  work  in 
Sofia,  and  drugs  are  leaving  Varna  and  Burgas 
for  the  East,  or  are  passing  into  Europe  across 
the  land  frontiers.  The  Radomir  factory  is  said 
to  have  resumed  work,  and  two  new  factories  are 
believed  to  have  been  opened  recently. 

“The  situation  seemed  to  the  Committee  to  be 
particularly  serious,  because  there  is  as  yet  no 
effective  drug  legislation  in  Bulgaria. ”43 

The  Permanent  Central  Board,  having  be¬ 
fore  it  these  facts  as  well  as  its  own  informa¬ 
tion,  dealt  with  the  situation  as  follows: 
“The  representative  of  Bulgaria,  appeared 
before  the  Board  and  satisfied  it  that  his  gov¬ 
ernment  “was  fully  alive  to  the  danger  and 
is  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  meet  the 
situation.”*'*  The  next  year,  the  Board, 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Opium  Advisory  Committee  was  also  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  matter,  stated  that  it  had  up 
to  the  date  of  its  last  report  taken  no  further 
action."*’  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
the  case  cannot  be  reopened  if  the  Board  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  action  prom¬ 
ised  by  Bulgaria.'*'’ 


43.  Lea^e  of  Nations,  C.256.M.105.1934.XI  (O.C.1562[l]). 

4  4.  Report  to  the  Council,  C.495.M.2S0.1933.XI.,  September  6. 

1933,  p  3. 

45.  Report  to  the  Council,  C.390.M.176.1934.XI.,  September  7. 

1934,  p.  4. 

46.  “It  Is  happy  to  learn  from  the  Bulgarian  Government 
that,  thanks  to  the  very  strict  supervision  exercised  over  fac¬ 
tories  and  over  producers  of  opium  for  the  purpose  of  acertain- 


In  the  cases  of  both  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Board  to  take  only  the 
first  formal  step  toward  application  of  sanc¬ 
tions.  The  embargo  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
vention  were  not  invoked.  In  all  other  cases 
informal  communications  by  the  Board,  per¬ 
haps  due  in  part  to  the  sanction  power  in  the 
background,  has  been  sufficient  to  produce 
effective  results. 

Publicity 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  pub¬ 
lication  by  the  Board  of  its  annual  report. 
Much  of  the  Board’s  success  is  probably  due 
to  the  publicity  given  to  its  conclusions, 
which,  owing  to  the  independence  of  the 
Board  from  political  influences,  are  often 
couched  in  terms  somewhat  stronger  than 
those  used  in  ordinary  diplomatic  exchanges. 
Notwithstanding  the  frankness  of  its  criti¬ 
cisms,  the  Board  enjoys  the  cooperation  of 
the  governments,  largely  because  of  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  investigate  apparent  discrepancies 
by  informal  methods.  Only  one  complaint 
against  publicity  has  been  registered;  one 
manufacturing  country  complained  that  the 
publication  of  certain  statistical  annexes 
might  injure  its  legitimate  commerce.  The 
arguments  of  the  Board  apparently  satisfied 
the  country  in  question,  as  the  annexes  con¬ 
tinued  to  appear  thereafter  with  but  little 
evident  change. 

POWERS  OF  THE 
SUPERVISORY  BODY 

It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  the 
additional  powers  granted  the  Board  under 
the  1931  Convention,  as  the  first  report  on 
the  application  of  this  Convention  (most  of 
whose  provisions  went  into  effect  only  on 
January  1,  1934)  will  not  be  issued  until  late 
in  1935. 

The  powers  of  the  Supervisory  Body  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Drug  Limitation  Convention  of 
1931  have  been  outlined  in  previous  pages."*^ 
To  sum  up:  it  passes  on  advance  estimates, 
may  ask  for  further  information  and  may 
amend  estimates  with  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  concerned;  must  make  estimates 
for  any  country  failing  to  do  so  (whether  a 
party  to  the  Convention  or  not),  and  must 
publish  a  statement  by  November  1  of  the 


In;?  thp  exact  qiiantiticH  of  opium  produt’ed,  and  thanks  also  to 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  dealers  in  raw  opium  with  a 
view  to  the  more  effective  supervision  of  the  movements  of  such 
oniiiin,  factory  after  factory  is  closini?  down,  and  out  of  the 
seven  factories  iicensefl  only  four  remain,  one  of  whl<h  has  not 
teen  working,  while  the  other  three  are  under  very  close  obser¬ 
vation.  The  Committee  has  also  noted  with  great  interest  ths 
promulgation  of  the  circular  of  June  5th,  1934,  whereby  the 
Import  of  acid  acetic  anhydride  into  Rulgaria  is  prohibited  ex- 
»ept  under  a  8r>ecial  authorisation  si^eclfying  the  purpose  for 
which  that  product  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  country,  and  all 
liersons  in  possession  of  acid  acetic  anhydride  are  required  to 
declare  the  fact  within  ten  days.  A  new  Bill  is  being  drafted, 
which  will  bring  Bulgarian  legislation  into  line  with  the  obliga¬ 
tions  entailed  by  the  limitation  Convention."  C.530.M.241.- 
1934.XI.(O.C.1581(.)),  p.  3. 

47.  Cf.  pp.  335-36. 
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year  preceding  that  to  which  the  estimates 
apply,  giving  the  estimates  for  each  country 
and  territory  with  respect  to  each  drug.  It 
may  publish  a  country’s  explanations  as  well 
as  its  observations. 

The  first  report  of  the  Supervisory  Body, 
issued  on  October  30,  1933,‘‘®  stated  that  45 
countries  (including  14  not  parties  to  the 
convention)  and  83  colonies,  territories,  pro¬ 
tectorates  and  mandates  had  furnished  esti¬ 
mates  for  1934;  its  second  report, giving 
estimates  for  the  year  1935,  showed  that 
these  figures  have  been  increased  respective¬ 
ly  to  54  (including  14  not  parties  to  the  con¬ 
vention)  and  99;  for  both  years  the  Super¬ 
visory  Body  has  framed  estimates  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

These  measures  of  control  have  resulted  in 
definite  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  danger¬ 
ous  drugs  legally  manufactured.’®  The  esti- 

RESULTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

Since  the  legitimate  manufacturers  are 
known  all  over  the  world,  and  the  amount 
they  manufacture  becomes  limited  to  care¬ 
fully  prepared  estimates  of  medical  and 
scientific  needs,  illicit  manufacture  and 
traffic  stand  more  clearly  revealed.  During 
the  period  of  activity  of  the  Permanent  Cen¬ 
tral  Board,  the  large-scale  illicit  traffic  has 
been  driven  from  Turkey  to  Bulgaria  and 
China.  The  action  recently  taken  by  the  Bul¬ 
garian  government  bids  fair  to  put  an  end  to 
illicit  trade  in  Bulgaria. In  relation  to  popu¬ 
lation  and  export  trade  figures,  Japan  shows 
very  high  figures  of  heroin  and  cocaine,”  and 
France  of  morphine,  manufacture.  The  Board 
continuously  makes  inquiry  into  their  situa¬ 
tion,  but  so  far  no  important  seizures  of  drugs 
in  the  illicit  traffic  have  been  traced  to 
Japan,  except  in  the  case  of  cocaine  seized 
in  India.  But  the  Opium  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Permanent  Central  Board 
are  increasingly  vigilant  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  conditions,  governmental  or 
social,  invite  the  illicit  manufacturer.  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  American  governments  have 
been  lax  in  performing  the  obligations 
they  have  undertaken  in  ratifying  the  1931 
Drug  Limitation  Convention,  and  their  at¬ 
tention  has  been  frequently  drawn  to  this 
fact  by  official  and  unofficial  communications. 
While  China  has  recently  become  a  potential 
source  of  drugs  smuggled  to  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  chaotic 

48.  Leagup  of  Nations.  C.610.M.286. 19.82. XI.,  p.  4. 

49.  League  of  Nations.  C.462.M.198.1934.XI..  October  17,  19S4, 

P.  3. 

50.  Cf.  Appendlg. 

51.  Cf.  Drug  Limitation  Convention,  Final  Act.  Art.  IX,  p.  32. 

62.  League  of  Nations,  Report  to  the  Council  on  the  work  of 

the  19th  firasion  of  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee,  C.630.M.- 
241.1934.XI.,  p.  3. 

53.  Cf.  Appendix. 


mates  submitted  by  governments,  although 
inevitably  somewhat  padded  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  are  gradually  approaching  the  tentative 
figures  of  world  needs  stated  in  the  Drug 
Limitation  Convention  of  1931:  morphine 
9  tons,  diacetylmorphine  (heroin)  2  tons, 
cocaine  51/2  tons.”  Further  experience  with 
the  action  of  the  Supervisory  Body  will  prob¬ 
ably  reassure  the  governments  that  legiti¬ 
mate  business  interests  will  not  be  injured  by 
estimates  more  closely  approaching  actual 
medical  and  scientific  requirements.  At  pres¬ 
ent  many  governments,  pressed  by  their 
manufacturers,  and  dubious  regarding  the 
effects  of  this  new  method  of  international 
control,  are  sending  high  estimates  covering 
any  and  all  contingencies.  The  experience 
of  the  Permanent  Central  Board  indicates 
that,  as  the  confidence  of  governments  in¬ 
creases,  the  efforts  of  the  Supervisory  Body 
will  probably  become  steadily  more  effective. 

CONTROL  OF  ILLICIT  TRAFFIC 

conditions  in  that  country  make  detection  and 
control  of  the  illicit  traffic  extremely  difficult. 
Cooperation  with  China  by  all  the  treaty 
powers  will  be  necessary  to  help  the  central 
government  in  exterminating  this  evil. 

The  extent  of  illicit  traffic,  like  the  extent 
of  addiction,  remains  unknown.  Figures  of 
seizures  are  at  best  a  poor  guide.  Increase 
in  seizures  may  mean  increase  in  the  traffic, 
or  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  govern¬ 
mental  enforcement.  The  aim  of  the  League 
is  to  corner  clandestine  manufacture  and 
traffic,  reveal  that  certain  governments  are 
lax  in  enforcement,  and  center  public  opin¬ 
ion  on  countries  which  have  not  exterminated 
“this  scourge  of  humanity.” 

The  problem  of  narcotics  clearly  shows 
the  necessity  for  cooperation  between  nations 
in  solving  problems  essentially  international 
in  scope.  The  administrative  record  of  the 
Permanent  Central  Board  and  that  of  the 
newly  created  Supervisory  Body  prove  that 
international  experts  can  function  effectively 
without  injuring  either  the  legitimate  inter¬ 
ests  of  business  or  the  susceptibilities  of  sov¬ 
ereign  powers.  Only  out  of  experience  can 
confidence  arise.  The  study  of  the  methods 
and  achievements  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion  through  the  League  of  Nations  to  sup¬ 
press  the  abuse  of  narcotic  drugs  gives  a 
sound  basis  for  the  assertion  that  subjects 
similar  in  scope,  such  as  the  private  manu¬ 
facture  and  trade  in  munitions,  may  profit¬ 
ably  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
gained  by  international  administration  of 
the  trade  in  narcotics.” 


54.  Cf.  Analogies  between  the  Problem  of  the  Traffic  im 
Narcotic  Drugs  and  that  of  the  Trade  in  and  Manufacture  of 
Arm«,  Cant.  D.  169. 


MORPHINE 

Manufacture  and  Conversion  during  the  years  1929  to  1933 


Plgrure  not  available.  Permanent  Central  Ol)lun!  Board. 

I^eaKue  of  Nation.^.  C.390.M.176  1934. XI. 


DIACETYLMORPHINE  (HEROIN)  AND  COCAINE 

Manufacture  during  the  years  1929  to  1933 
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APPENDIX 

Estimate*  for  193S  Compared  with  Estimates  for  1934 

The  following  tables  compare  the  estimates  for  1935  in  respect  of  the  five  principal 
drugs  (a)  with  the  estimates  for  1934  (as  modified  up  to  date  by  supplementary  estimates) 
and  (6)  with  the  amounts  of  those  drugs  manufactured  for  use  as  such  in  1932  and  1933  and 
the  world  consumption  of  them  in  1933  (grammes  omitted  in  both  tables) 


1.  League  of  Nations.  Estimated  World  Requirements  of  Dangerous  Drugs  for  1935,  C. 462. M. 198. 1934. XI.,  p.  6. 


Amount  required 

Table  I  (a). 

A  mo  nnt  re  quired 

A  mount  required 

Grand 

Total 

Drug 

for  use  as  such 

for  conversion 

to  replenish  stocks 

(Columns 

19SU 

19S5 

19Si 

19S5 

19Si 

1935 

IDS  If 

1935 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Morphine  . 

9,274 

9,269 

27,384* 

25,311* 

2,333 

542 

38,992* 

35,123* 

Diacetylmorphine 

1,545 

1,093 

1 

-64 

1,546 

1,028 

Codeine  . 

26,429 

25,318 

270 

950 

2,766 

1,785 

29,465 

28,054 

Dionine  . 

2,776 

3,015 

269 

193 

3,046 

3,209 

Cocaine  . 

5,744t 

5,493t 

• 

865 

340 

6,610t 

6,833t 

•These  flgnras  do  not  Include  any  quantity  of  morphine  required  for  conversion  Into  codeine,  dionine  and  dlacetylmorphlns 
In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  which  no  conversion  estimate  has  been  received.  The  amounts  of  codeine,  dionine  and 
diacetylmorphine  estimated  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  required  in  the  years  1934  and  1936  are  as  follows: 

19Si  (Kg.)  1935  (Kg.) 


Codeine  .  4,444  4,428 

Dionine  .  735  860 

Diacetylmorphine  .  171  167 


If  any  considerable  part  of  the  quantities  for  1936  is  to  be  produced  in  the  country  by  conversion  of  morphine,  the  world 
total  of  morphine  requirements  would  be  increased  by  several  tons. 

tincluding  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the  following  estimates  for  “cocaine  and  other  similar  anaesthetio  snh- 
stances”:  1934,  1,226  kg.;  1935,  1,245  kg. 

TTie  amounts  of  cocaine  manufactured  and  consumed  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  In  1932  and  1933  were; 


Manufacture  (Kg.) 

Consumption  (Kg.) 

1932  . 

269 

287 

1933  . 

85 

86 

These  estimates  are 

the  subject 

of  discussion  between 

the  Union  of  Soviet 

Socialist  Republics 

and  the  Supervisory  Body. 

Table  I  (6). 

Presumed 

Amount  estimated  as 

Amounts  manufactured  and 

world 

required  for  use  as  suck 

Drug 

remaining  for  use  as  such 

consumption  > 

and  to  replenish  stocks 

1932 

1933 

1933 

1935 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Morphine  . 

. .  7,449 

9,767 

8,303 

9,811 

Diacetylmorphine  . 

.  1,315 

1,347 

1,304 

1,028 

Codeine) 

Dionine) . 

.  17,0572 

18,7632 

No  data 

Cocaine  . . 

.  3,968 

4,010 

4,124 

6,8333 

1.  That  is,  stocks  at  beginning  of  year  plus  manufacture,  less  stocks  at  end  of  year.  See  Report  of  Permanent  Central  Opium 
Board  for  1933,  page  9  (document  C. 390. Af. 176. 1934. XI). 

2.  These  figures  are  calculated  by  the  Supervisory  Body  from  the  amounts  of  morphine  returned  to  the  Permanent  Central 
Board  as  used  for  conversion  into  substances  not  covered  by  the  Geneva  Convention — i.e.,  codeine  and  dionine.  Very  small  amounts  of 
codeine  used  for  conversion  into  other  drugs  may  be  included  in  the  figures.  (In  addition  to  these  quantities,  several  tons  of  codeine 
are  calculated  to  have  been  produced  In  1932  and  1933  directly  from  raw  opium.) 

3.  This  figure  apparently  Includes  about  1.000  kg.  of  substances  other  than  cocaine  (see  note  t.  on  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics). 
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